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THE MONARCHS OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE.- 
II. THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 



BY SYDNEY BROOKS. 



Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Francis Joseph is 
that he should still be Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary. 
Nothing seemed less likely fifty-four years ago, when, as a youth 
of eighteen, he ascended a throne shaken by revolution and totter- 
ing, as all thought, to its final overthrow. More than any man 
now living, Francis Joseph has confounded the wisdom of the 
wise. The flight of Louis Philippe to England heralded in a per- 
fect storm of revolution, which raged from Dublin to Milan. 
No corner of Europe in that tempestuous year but felt its impact 
in greater or less degree. But nowhere was the popular ferment 
so fierce and complex as in the historic realm of the Hapsburgs. 
A five-cornered revolution was Francis Joseph's introduction to 
the cares of monarchy. In Vienna, it was a struggle for such 
purely political objects as an extended suffrage, liberty of the 
press, and the publicity of the courts of justice. Elsewhere, 
racial and historical complications added to the commotion. The 
Czechs in Bohemia were agitating with the musket, as they are 
still agitating with their votes and tongues, for home-rule. In 
Galicia the Poles demanded autonomy, and the Buthenian peas- 
ants clamored for protection against the Poles. In Hungary, the 
Servians, Croats, and Boumanians rose against the Magyars, and 
the Magyars in their turn rose against Austria, and proclaimed 
their independence. In the Italian provinces, Milan and Venice 
headed a revolt against all Austrian rule whatsoever. 

The world, men said, had ceased to believe in monarchy. 
Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns, and their ascendency with them, 
would vanish utterly from the earth. A few thought they might 
survive as constitutional figure-heads, possessing at the outside 
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a mere social primacy. But the popular view was that monarchy 
as an institution had exhausted its mandate, was played out, and 
could never again be the autocratic force it was. Kaiser Wilhelm 
I. and Bismarck, Napoleon 111., and Francis Joseph were the 
ironical answer of history to these expectations. And Francis 
Joseph must in some ways be held the most complete of them all. 
In Germany and France monarchy regained its position by vic- 
tories on the battle-field. But Francis Joseph has always been 
defeated. By the fortune of two bloody wars precious parts of 
his empire have been lost to him forever. Moreover, he has barely 
known a year of domestic peace. The pitiless vengeance he took 
on the insurrectionists of 1848, or that was taken in his name, 
thrilled Europe with horror. Vienna was drenched in blood; 
courts-martial covered Hungary with their shooting squads, deci- 
mating the Hungarian nobility ; throughout the realm an inquisi- 
torial and secret police ferreted out treason and punished it with 
death. Marshal Haynau, the " hyena of Brescia," who had high- 
born ladies publicly flogged on their bare backs, was set upon a 
few years later by the burly draymen of a London brewery he 
was inspecting, and mercilessly thrashed, every hair in his mus- 
tache being torn out by the roots. Francis Joseph himself might 
not have fared any better. Everywhere he had stirred up the 
utmost violence of resentment. His name became the symbol of 
all that was bigoted, reactionary, cruel, and tyrannical. He rode 
rough-shod over nearly a dozen races. He tried to Germanize by 
force a realm four-fifths of which had grown to loathe the very 
name of German. He suppressed all popular liberties ; he placed 
r all education, public and private, in the hands of the Church; 
he revived, in all its infamy, the alliance between the sword and 
the cross. And even when events had taught him the folly of 
his ways, even when absolutism was abandoned and an era of 
something like liberalism succeeded, peace seemed as far off as 
ever. Europe watches his realm to-day, as it did in 1848, with a 
sense of impending dissolution. 

And yet it has to be said that of all monarchs he is the 
most trusted and the best beloved, that his person and throne 
stand out to-day, above the jar and clash of race, as the one com- 
mon rallying-point to which all his subjects instinctively turn, 
and that both in and out of the Dual Monarchy the time when 
his persuasive wisdom and patient devotion shall be lost to the 
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state is contemplated with inexpressible dread. A signal testi- 
mony, this, to the strength of the monarchical principle, and a 
rough but wholesome lesson for political prophets. It is some- 
thing that confutes all logic, and cannot be explained by any 
number of theories. As a family, the Hapsburgs have had their 
enormous faults and their still greater failures. Within the last 
few centuries they have been driven in turn from Spain, the 
Netherlands, Germany, and Italy. Their once mighty realm has 
dwindled down to a state smaller than Texas. Their power in 
the councils of the nations is now but a tithe of what it was even 
so late as Metternich's day. Of foreign policy, outside the ques- 
tion of the Balkans, they can hardly be said to have any. The 
Holy Eoman Empire, once the dominant, fact of Europe, is to-day 
but the shadow of a name. Nevertheless, in spite of disastrous 
defeat and loss of territory and eclipsed influence, the Hapsburgs 
would seem to have an indestructible hold on the affections as 
well as the obedience of their subjects. And this is a phenomenon 
that should give pause, if anything can, to the facile prophets 
of disruption. In this realm, otherwise so torn with strife, strife 
of race and creed and a hundred economic differences, you have 
the solid fact .that the monarchy is accepted everywhere. The 
idea of upsetting it in favor of any other form of government is 
one that has never yet been broached. In all Austria-Hungary 
there is no party that even dreams of advocating a republic. You 
have this further fact, which is at least equally weighty, that not 
only is the monarchy secure, but the dynasty shares in and adds 
to its security. So long as there is a throne it is not conceivable 
that any one but a Hapsburg should occupy it ; and this two-fold 
devotion to throne and dynasty will yet pull the Dual Monarchy 
through many a crisis. It is far from being the only bond that 
unites the discordant nationalities, — the army is another, the 
" international necessity " of Austria-Hungary is a third, — but it 
is perhaps the most subtle and powerful of all, if only by the 
mere charm of ancient use and wont. The why of it may remain 
a perplexity; the fact itself is palpable beyond argument, and 
never more palpable than to-day. The influence of the throne in 
all that concerns Austria-Hungary, its domestic as well as its 
foreign affairs, is greater at this moment, more persuasive, and 
finds a readier acceptance, than at any period of the confessedly 
autocratic regime. Partly, this is due to the virtual break-down 
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of parliamentary government and to the weariness which has 
made the people look to the Emperor as an escape from the tur- 
moil and wranglings of small groups. But more largely it is due 
to the character and capabilities of the Emperor himself. 

Every one remembers the incomparable epigram which 
Eochester one morning pinned to Charles II.'s bed-room door: 

" Here lies our sovereign lord ti.e King 
Whose word no man relies on; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one." 

But Charles's reply, though almost as good, is not perhaps so 
well known. It was that his sayings were his own and his doings 
his ministers'. Francis Joseph has never yet been called upon to 
defend himself against the charge of being witty, and assuredly 
never will be. His sayings are his own, no doubt, but they have 
no more wit in them than the Duke of Wellington's. But, as he 
looks back on the first fifteen years of his reign, he might well 
feel tempted to borrow the second half of Charles's defence. He 
might with justice plead that he was not a free agent. He came 
to the throne, remember, a pupil of Metternich in politics, and, 
spiritually, almost a vassal of the Holy See. His mother, the 
Archduchess Sophia, was a clever woman, but the incarnation of 
eighteenth-century Toryism. The minister whom he found in 
power was Prince Schwarzenberg, Metternich's inferior in every- 
thing except the strength of his reactionary principles. More- 
over, Francis Joseph himself was a soldier, a young soldier, and a 
thorough one, intelligent beyond question; but when you have a 
whole realm ablaze, what is the intelligence of a boy of eighteen 
worth? Force, and plenty of it, is his instinctive remedy — a 
remedy that in this case had the backing of all whose opinions 
he most valued. It took nearly twenty years to undo the results 
of that first false start — twenty years, expulsion from the Ger- 
man confederation, and the loss of the Italian provinces, before 
the natural clear-sightedness of the man got the better of his 
Hapsburg instincts, before he broke away from his advisers and 
struck out a line of his own. 

Unlike the Bourbons, the Hapsburgs both learn and remember 
— if you give them time. Francis Joseph, calling in the priest 
and the soldier and the bureaucracy to help him, tried for a de- 
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cade and a half to send a German steam-roller over twenty-five 
million people and nine different races. Well, all that came to 
its final, inevitable end thirty-five years ago. He realized his mis- 
take, and admitted it, even to the extent of granting a constitu- 
tion and allowing the Magyars to resume their old independence. 
To Americans or Englishmen that might seem but a slight atone- 
ment; but his subjects, who knew the tenacity of the Hapsburg 
instinct for absolutism, appreciated just how much the sacrifice 
meant. No Hapsburg has ever made such an effort as Francis 
Joseph to live with the times. Considering all he had to out- 
grow, it is an effort that might fairly be called wonderful. He 
found Austria a feudal state; he will leave it pretty much as 
England was before the Eeform Bill. The fundamental liberties 
are secured as far as they can be secured in a country where race 
is everything. A constitution, a suffrage of sorts, trial by jury, 
the right of public meeting, and freedom of the press — he has 
consented to them all. The Concordat is abolished, the serf is 
no longer subject to the lord, the shackles of the old trade guilds 
have been largely removed, and commerce allowed more or less to 
seek its natural channels. In all this, it may be said, there is 
nothing to show that Francis Joseph has learned more than the 
alphabet of modern liberalism. But we must compare the Aus- 
tria of to-day not with the United States or the England of to- 
day, but with the Austria of 1848 ; and, on this basis of national 
rather than international comparison, one may safely assert that 
whole centuries seem to separate the Austria of 1902 from the 
Austria of Metternich. To Francis Joseph must go most of the 
credit for this advance. He governs as well as reigns; and the 
greater the paralysis of the Beichsrath, the more completely does 
the management of the state fall into his hands. True, at the 
same time, he must bear the blame, or part of it, for the mistakes. 
The non-settlement of the Bohemian problem is a reproach either 
to his political sagacity or his strength of will. Twice he has 
pushed his resolve to the very brink of Federalism, and each time 
been forced to hark back at the noisy bidding of the anti-Slavists. 
A more resolute man might have done better, but Francis Joseph 
has done well. 

Gortchakoff used to say that Austria was not a state — it was 
only a government. He would hardly say so now. The Dual 
Monarchy is a polyglot patch-work held together by firm strands 
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of loyalty to the monarch and his throne. The intense clash of 
race with race has made the Beichsrath an unworkable cockpit. 
But above the Beichsrath and its twenty-five wrangling groups 
stands the Emperor, the calm, the much-trusted, the devoted 
father of his peoples. Father, not servant, and ruling paternally. 
Napoleon called himself the Emperor of the French republic. 
Francis Joseph is the semi-autocrat of a would-be constitutional 
system. It is a paradox, but then the whole of the Dual Monarchy 
is a paradox and a puzzle. Enough that all turmoil of race and 
party strife stops dead on the threshold of the throne, that Czech, 
German, Magyar, willingly refer their causes to the Emperor, 
knowing that he will examine thoroughly and judge with strictest 
fairness. That is an immense position for a man to have won. 
Indeed, there are times when Franeis Joseph might almost seem to 
have reached Walter Bagehot's ideal of what a king should be — 
a man of immense industry and moderation, whose experience as 
a sort of permanent Secretary of State is the sheet-anchor of 
minister after minister and cabinet after cabinet. Lord Salisbury 
confessed that he never went against Queen Victoria's advice 
without regretting it. She, too, had not only untiring energy, 
but a very real capacity for affairs; and being constantly im- 
mersed in them, adding year by year to her store of experience, 
and aided by that retentiveness of memory which is one of na- 
ture's gifts to sovereigns, she became in time a counsellor whom 
the wisest statesman might consult with profit. With Francis 
Joseph, but to a far greater degree, it is the same. Ministers 
come and go, parliaments meet and are prorogued, cabinets are 
formed and dissolved, but he is always there and always working. 
All state affairs he knows by heart ; for fifty years he has been ill 
the very thick of them, toiling at nothing else; and the throne is 
at least a watch-tower whence a king with eyes may see his king- 
dom steadily and see it as a whole. To be, as it were, a final 
court of appeal, in whose sagacity and breadth and utter zeal for 
the state all parties believe implicitly, is surely to turn the royal 
office to a fine and valuable use. The monarch who has achieved 
this much, as Francis Joseph has, is not hastily to be written 
down a failure. 

But it is not only for what, he has done that his peoples send 
out their hearts to Francis Joseph. It is also for what he is; 
still more for what he has suffered. His life is one of the great 
vol. clxxvi. — no. 554. 7 
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tragedies of history. Blow after blow has fallen on him. Every 
exquisite experience of sorrow that a man or a king can know 
has been endured by him. '*' Is nothing to be spared me in this 
world ?" he once cried out in his agony. It would seem not. 
Apart from defeats and such humiliations as would touch the 
king at least as much as the man, he has drained the cup of per- 
sonal griefs to the dregs. His only son died a violent death under 
circumstances of scandal and mystery. His brother Maximilian 
went to Mexico to establish an empire, but, as it turned out, only 
to find a grave. Maximilian's wife, the Empress Charlotte, lost 
her reason under the blow, and still lives hopelessly insane. His 
wife's sister, the Qiiecn of Naples, was driven from her throne 
during the struggle for Italian independence. Four years ago 
came the most terrible stroke of all. The nation was just pre- 
paring to celebrate the jubilee of his accession when the Empress 
was murdered by an Italian anarchist. Wife, son, and brother — 
all miserably perished; little wonder his subjects throw into 
their affection for him a fresh note of tenderness and sympathy. 

But Francis Joseph is a lovable character apart from his 
afflictions. He had in his youth some faults of the kind that 
monarchs usually incline to. Those who have read that brilliant 
and captivating book, "The Martyrdom of an Empress," will 
not need to be told what they were. But too much stress may 
easily be laid on them. The King took his pleasure where he 
found it, as kings always have done and will do — and even Eng- 
land has been known to look rather indulgently than otherwise 
on the wild oats of royalty. The Empress, however, had not the 
art of sinking the woman in the Queen. Her life was a long 
struggle between the claims of her personality and the duties of 
a royal station. Her delicate, generous, and impulsive nature 
seemed to expand to its full measure only in rare moments of 
escape from its public environment. Her instincts and tastes 
were all at war with her position, and much of the extreme pathos 
of her life was due to this ceaseless conflict between the restric- 
tions of queenhood and her desire to realize herself. There was, 
accordingly, for a while, some friction between the royal couple, 
though long before her tragic end the Emperor had learned to 
value her at her true worth. A collection of impressions among 
those who know him goes to show that honesty is his dominant 
trait — honestv and conscientiousness. Hasner, who worked under 
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him as Prime Minister, described him, in his memoirs, as "the 
most industrious man in the realm," and Bismarck endorsed the 
statement. Both were good judges of work. For most of us the 
mere fact that the Emperor is at his desk by five o'clock in the 
morning, winter and summer, will be enough. Himself the per- 
sonification of routine and industry, he exacts method and hard 
and accurate work from all his subordinates. His mind, though 
not quick to assimilate, has a more valuable quality — that of re- 
tentiveness. He rarely forgets anything, be it a face or a fact. 
A former Minister of Justice, Glaser by name, records that the 
Emperor once called his attention to a couple of contradictory 
provisions in the draft of an extensive and complicated legal 
code, that had escaped even the trained eyes of the law officers to 
the crown. 

It was once said of Sir Bobert Peel that he was qualified to 
take any post in the government. The same, or nearly the same, 
might have been said of President Harrison. Of Francis Joseph 
it is the bare truth, so completely have his unflagging interest 
and energy mastered the outlines and even the details of the big 
departments of state. He never parades his knowledge, as his 
ally the German Emperor is apt to do, but it is always there when 
wanted. His is at bottom a very simple character, sympathetic, 
frank, unobtrusive, dependable. Twice a week he gives audience 
to any of his subjects who may wish to consult with him. Their 
letters asking for an audience are sent in to the Emperor's 
private secretary. Inquiries are made as to the truth of their 
contents, and, if satisfactory, the writer, of whatever rank he 
may happen to be, is granted an interview with his sovereign 
alone. Nothing has done more to endear the Emperor to his sub- 
jects than these informal audiences, through which countless 
wrongs have been quickly redressed, troubles smoothed away, 
assistance rendered, as well, as frank, soldierly advice, and more 
distress relieved than the world will ever hear of. There the 
patriarchal system shows itself at its kindliest ; there the sorrow- 
stricken monarch can for a while forget his griefs in the sympathy 
they have taught him. Perhaps, too, of all who come to him, and 
of all the poor whose feet he has washed each Easter-tide, there is 
not one whom in his heart of hearts this hapless, wearied man 
does not envy. Sydney Brooks. 



